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As the swallows return to Capistrano, the Piping Plovers return to the Connecticut shoreline. A federally-endangered spe- 
cies, Piping Plovers nest on beaches, where they are very vulnerable to predation and human interference. The Connecticut 
Chapter recently acquired Cedar Island, which is a prime nesting area for these birds and for many other important coastal 
species. $400,000 must be raised to cover the cost of acquisition. See story below. 
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THE BIRDS OF HAMMONASSET 
PARK AND CEDAR ISLAND 


Birdlife along the Connecticut shoreline is character- 
ized by its exciting variety and abundance. This diversity 
is largely the result of a number of distinctive and highly 
productive critical habitat areas. In recent years, the 
Connecticut Chapter of The Nature Conservancy has fo- 
cused a great deal of its resources to preserve some of 
the state’s most vital coastal bird habitat. Chimon Island, 
Falkner Island, Sheffield Island, Lord’s Cove, Chapman's 
Pond, Milford Point, Griswold Point, Selden Creek, and 
most recently Cedar Island were all preservation projects 
of the Connecticut Chapter. With the increasing rate of 
development and soaring real estate values along Con- 
necticut’s coastline, these priceless bird habitats had to 
be protected now before they were lost forever. 

The Conservancy's most recent purchase of a ten-lot 
subdivision on Cedar Island, a section of the peninsula 
lying in Clinton Harbor, has been undertaken jointly with 
the Connecticut Department of Environmental Protection 
(DEP) under provisions of the newly established Recrea- 
tion and Natural Heritage Trust Program. The Conser- 
vancy must raise $400,000 to meet its commitment to 
match, dollar-for-dollar, the state funds available for this 
project. 

continued on page 2 
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Cedar Island is a prime nesting area for the beautiful Horned Lark, 
which typically breeds in sandy, open areas. Originally a prairie spe- 
cies, it expanded its range eastward to include Connecticut in the 19th 
Century where it still remains quite rare as a breeding bird. 


continued from page 1 

Cedar Island is actually a coastal sand spit which is 
composed of sandy beach and a low primary dune sys- 
tem. It is connected to the much larger Hammonasset 
Natural Area, a 400-acre expanse of salt marsh and 
sandy beach. The variety of habitats and vast quantities 
of food essential for productive bird habitat is abundant 
here. Many of the birds that occur at Cedar Island and 
Hammonasset are summer residents, some are spring 
and fall transients, while others frequent the area only 
during winter. 

Cedar Island has been widely recognized as an area 
of special significance for a variety of bird species. “‘It is 
an area of critical importance to birds, both as a breed- 
ing site and as a migratory stop-over’, says Dave Ros- 
gen, Coordinator of the Connecticut Breeding Bird Atlas. 
“The entire Hammonasset area is one of the top birding 
spots in the state”. 

Dozens of bird species utilize Cedar Island throughout 
the year. During spring and fall migrations, birds of prey 
use the site as a feeding area. It is also used as an occa- 
sional feeding area by migrating egrets and herons. Ce- 
dar Island serves as an important resting area for migrant 
shorebirds as well. Shorebird concentrations are found 
here during spring and fall migrations with the highest 
numbers present in the autumn. 

Bird activity thrives at Cedar Island during the summer 
season. It is a prime nesting habitat for Piping Plovers, 
Least Terns and Horned Larks, all of which are consid- 
ered rare or threatened species in Connecticut. Other 
birds use the island as a resting area. Willets that nest in 
the nearby Hammonasset marshes often use Cedar Is- 
land as a loafing area for their juvenile birds. American 
Oystercatchers summered in the Hammonasset area in 
1986, and it is hoped that they will return to establish a 
breeding population. 

While Cedar Island may appear to many as a lifeless 
and barren coastal landscape during winter, it is actively 
used by several bird species. Black Ducks and other wa- 
terfowl bob and feed in the offshore waters, while Short- 


W. A. Paff 


eared Owls and Northern Harriers hunt throughout the 
dunes and adjacent marshes for their winter sustenance. 

The preservation of Cedar Island has been a high 
priority for the Connecticut Department of Environmental 
Protection as well as The Nature Conservancy. Cedar |s- 
land is an integral part of a larger natural system which 
includes both sandy shoreline and extensive tidal marshes. 
Much of this area is now protected as Hammonasset Nat- 
ural Area Preserve. 

As summer approaches and Cedar Island's avian resi- 
dents return, they will find their coastal home intact. The 
Connecticut Chapter has borrowed $800,000 from the 
Conservancy's Land Preservation Fund to save Cedar |s- 
land and its vital coastal bird environment. In order to 
complete this project the Connecticut Chapter will be 
working with our members during the next six months to 
raise our share of the acquisition costs which will be 
matched by Connecticut's Recreation and Natural Heri- 


tage Trust Program. # 


Leslie N. Corey, Jr. 
Executive Director 
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Top photo: After an absence of many years, the northward expansion 
of the Willet's breeding range appears to be resulting in its recoloniza- 
tion of Connecticut. Willets that nest in the nearby Hammonasset marshes 
often use Cedar Island, a recent Chapter acquisition, as a loafing area 
for the juvenile birds. Bottom photo: American Oystercatchers sum- 
mered in the Hammonasset area in 1986, and it is hoped that they will 
return to establish a breeding population. All photos this page are cour- 
tesy of the Cornell Laboratory of Ornithology. 


Lawrence Wales 


1987 ANNUAL MEETING TO BE 
ON THE CONNECTICUT RIVER 


The Connecticut Chapter is planning to hold its 1987 
annual membership meeting Saturday, September 26, in 
East Haddam, Connecticut, at the historic Goodspeed 
Opera House. It will be followed by an excursion boat 
tour of the lower Connecticut River Valley, highlighting 
Conservancy preserves on the river. Details will appear 
in our summer newsletter in early August, along with reg- 
istration forms. 

Please mark the date on your calendar. We hope to 
see you there! 


LAND TRUST CONVOCATION 1987 
TO INCLUDE ALL NEW ENGLAND 


The Connecticut Land Trust Service Bureau has an- 
nounced that the fifth annual Convocation of Land Trusts 
will be held on Saturday, November 7, 1987. The all day 
conference will be held at the University of Hartford in 
West Hartford, CT. 

The Land Trust Service Bureau Advisory Committee 
recently decided to invite all the land trusts from New 
England plus those from New York to the convocation. In 
expectation of a larger crowd, the committee decided 
that the convocation should be held at a midstate loca- 
tion. If you are interested in attending mark your calen- 
ders now. More information will be published in the next 
newsletter. 


REGISTRY OF AIRPORTS 
PROTECT NESTING BIRDS 


Species in need of protection turn up in the most 
amazing places. Ammodramus savannarum, better known 
as Grasshopper Sparrow, and Bartramia longicauda, 
Upland Sandpiper, have been found nesting in the grassy 
areas adjacent to the paved runways of Bradley Airport, 
Brainard Airport, Windham Airport and the Trumbull Air- 
port in Groton. All four airports have agreed to register 
these special areas. 

These two species of birds have lost most of their hab- 
itat to development. Since they are ground nesters, they 
are vulnerable to marauding animals. The airports’ grassy 
areas provide a safe, though noisy nesting area. The air- 
ports have agreed not to mow the grassy areas until mid- 
July. By that time the young will be able to fly. The next 
time you fly at one of these airports you can marvel at the 
adaptability of these birds to breed in such hazardous 
conditions. 

The list of registered tracts in Connecticut continues to 
grow. There are now 73 landowners who have voluntarily 
agreed to protect the rare or endangered species found 
on their property. 


The new Selden Creek Preserve, pictured in the lower half of the photo, 
was acquired by the Chapter in December. Selden Creek will be the 
site in June for two canoe trips, co-sponsored with the Lyme and East 
Haddam Land Trusts, as described in the accompanying article. Sel- 
den Creek, in the middle of the photo, divides the mainland (where our 
preserve is) from Selden Neck State Park (the island) which, in turn, 
borders the Connecticut River. Fundraising for the acquisition contin- 
ues toward the goal of $500,000. 


SELDEN CREEK CANOE TRIPS 


The Chapter is pleased to announce two separate 
canoe trips to our new Selden Creek Preserve. Join us in 
a tour of spectacular tidal freshwater marshes bordered 
by hemlock covered slopes and dramatic cliffs dropping 
as much as 200 feet from the wooded upland. The first 
trip is scheduled for Saturday, June 20th and is being 
conducted in cooperation with the Lyme Land Trust, a 
donor to the Selden Creek project. The second trip is 
scheduled for the following day, Sunday, June 21st. It is 
being co-sponsored with the East Haddam Land Trust. 

Both trips will begin at 10:00 a.m. and will launch from 
the ferry landing at Route 148 in Hadlyme, adjacent to 
Gillette Castle State Park. We will canoe down the river to 
Selden Creek and will return to the landing by mid-after- 
noon. A bag lunch is suggested. Canoe rentals are avail- 
able from North American Canoe Tours at the state park. 
They can be reserved in advance by calling 739-0791. 
Space is limited so Conservancy members should re- 
serve a spot in advance by calling Andy Zepp at the 
Chapter office in Middletown at 344-0716. 

The exceptional natural area bordering Selden Creek 
includes 55 acres purchased by the Conservancy in De- 
cember, with an additional 46.7 acres permanently pro- 
tected with a conservation easement donated by the 
seller. The Connecticut Chapter is currently engaged ina 
$500,000 fundraising effort to recover the cost of acqui- 
sition and provide for management of the new preserve. 

These wetlands are habitat for a number of rare plants 
and animals and provide significant nesting and feeding 
areas for waterfowl, songbirds, shorebirds, and rails. The 
entire ecosystem of Selden Creek, Selden Neck State 
Park and the adjoining mainland provides a winter roost- 
ing and feeding area for Bald Eagles. 


Robert Perron 
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The great surge in popularity 
of wild flowers over the past 
)eNee y Gecade has resulted not only in 
<4 (Uv 3 a greater public awareness of 
SRE oour country’s native plant heri- 
tage, but also in an intense de- 
mand for these garden-worthy 
specimens. However, it may be 
that their popularity endangers 
these plants in the wild as gar- 
deners and nurserymen dig them 
to satisfy increased public de- 
= mand. Perhaps, the conserva- 

ee tion part of “wild flower promo- 
tion” deserves greater emphasis and clarification. 

Why is native plant conservation so important? The 
value of these plants in the wild far exceeds their aes- 
thetic appeal to mankind. Each wild plant is an integral 
component of its habitat and ecosystem. Ecologists esti- 
mate that when a plant species vanishes, as many as 
twelve other dependent plant or animal species also be- 
come extinct. Humanity depends directly and indirectly 
on many various species for air, food, shelter, and medi- 
cines. If the present rate of extinction continues, the earth 
could be uninhabitable for people in only a century. 

Unfortunately, a “healthy” American economy means a 
rise in land development. The resulting habitat destruc- 
tion often destroys colonies of many native plants. Col- 
lecting from the wild for gardening enjoyment exacer- 
bates the problem. The only ethical reason for digging 
plants in the wild is to rescue them from certain habitat 
destruction in order to transplant them into safe and suit- 
able havens. However, too many colonies of wild flowers 
like trilllum, lady’s-slippers, and woodferns have been 
wiped out by collectors who consider themselves ethical. 

People who appreciate wild flowers must also con- 
serve wild stands and habitats. Is there a way to satisfy 
today’s wild flower demand which is ethical? The answer 
is an emphatic yes; it is called propagation. Plant propa- 
gation is accomplished through a variety of horticultural 
techniques which cause plants to reproduce themselves, 
often in abundant numbers. These techniques include 
seed germination, rooting cuttings, division, and tissue 
culture. Most wild flowers are propagated easily by one 
method or another. Often gardeners can acquire seeds 
from botanical gardens and native plant organizations 
across the United States. 

Many nurseries still buy and sell wild-collected wild 
flowers. Customers always should ask their nurserymen 
how they acquire the wild flowers they sell, and buy only 
propagated material. This practice will shift the demand 
toward propagation, so that conservation will become 


Arethusa bulbosa, 
Dragon's Mouth, 
endangered in 
Connecticut. 
Illustrated by 
Alexandra Schulz. 


MORE WILD FLOWER INTEREST, LESS CONSERVATION? 


by David Longland, Director of Garden in the Woods. Edited from Connecticut Woodlands 


more economically profitable. Some plants, like pink lady’s- 
slippers and other wild orchids, never should be pur- 
chased from nurseries for two reasons: first, there is no 
known method for propagating these plants; therefore, 
they are bound to be wild-collected. Second, these plants 
seldom survive the trauma of digging, storage, shipping, 
and transplanting beyond one or two years. Buying these 
plants equates with paying for their destruction! Most 
nurseries are aware of this fact, so those which sell these 
plants obviously care more about short term profit than 
conservation ethics. 

The New England Wild Flower Society constantly urges 
its membership and visiting audience to purchase prop- 
agated wild flowers instead of collected wild flowers. 
Propagated plants have much healthier root systems, 
and generally survive handling with much better long- 
term results. 

Garden in the Woods, the Society's botanical garden 
(Hemenway Rd., Framingham, MA 01701) displays 
hundreds of rare and common wild flowers in naturalistic 
settings. At the Garden, the “conservation through prop- 
agation’ ethic is promoted through various channels. 

(1) Over 100 species of popular and choice native 
plants are offered for sale to Garden visitors (no mail or- 
der). All of these plants are propagated at Garden in the 
Woods. None are wild-collected. 

(2) Over 100 species of native plant seeds are offered 
for mail-order sale to the Society’s membership in Janu- 
ary and to the general public in February of each year. 
Germination instructions are provided in the Seed List. 

(3) A number of publications are available to help peo- 
ple acquire propagated wild flowers. In particular, the 
Native Plant Nursery Source List (to be published for 
spring of 1987) indicates which North American nurser- 
ies propagate the native plants they sell, and where to 
buy over one hundred popular northeastern wild flower 
species as propagated plants. Also, the Garden’s book- 
store and library have a large selection of books and 
pamphlets on native plant culture and propagation. A 
comprehensive bibliography on this subject is available 
at the Garden. 

(4) The New England Wild Flower Society sponsors 
lectures, symposia, and workshops which teach novices 
and experts about the culture and propagation of native 
plants. Members receive mailings on wild flower culture 
at regular intervals throughout the year. 

The ethical solution for acquiring native plants for our 
gardens is to buy only propagated material, or to propa- 
gate our own. Otherwise, we stand to lose a critical part 


of our natural heritage, and quite likely—much, much 
more. 
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Connecticut Chapter staff and trustees—Front row (I to r): Les Corey, 
Carolie Evans, Ann Elliman, Polly Richter. Row 2: Doris Walker, Sally 
Richards, Pat Kendzior, Dunny Barney, Diane Miramant. Row 3: Bob 
Schneider, Rufus Barringer, Peter Rich, Beth Lapin, Cathy Ney. Back 
row: Alex Gardner, Gene Billings, Andy Zepp, Bill Ross. Not pictured 
are Trustees Susan Cooley, Peter Cooper, Russ Brenneman, and Edie 
Smart, and Lesley Olsen and David Reynolds from the staff. (See back 
page for list of titles.) 


NEW TRUSTEES ADDED TO BOARD 


At its recent meeting, the Connecticut Chapter Board 
of Trustees appointed two new members, Peter B. Cooper 
and Susan D. Cooley. Both will be nominated for election 
by the general membership at the Chapter’s annual 
meeting this fall. 

Peter Cooper, New Haven attorney and a former Chap- 
ter Chairman, was returned to the Board in the position of 
secretary, replacing Mrs. S. Bruce (Edie) Smart, Jr. Edie 
Smart, who resigned as Secretary, remains a member of 
the Board. During his previous tenure, Cooper brought a 
balanced, professional approach to Chapter organiza- 
tion and land acquisition. He led the way toward the pro- 
tection of Chapman's Pond, a key Conservancy preserve 
on the Connecticut River. One of the best known conser- 
vationists in Connecticut, he was presented with The Na- 
ture Conservancy's highest award, the Oak Leaf, in 1982, 
in recognition of his long and highly successful volunteer 
contribution. 

Susan Cooley, former Associate Director and Land 
Steward of the Connecticut Chapter, recently returned to 
her home state after two years as Director of Bequests for 
The Nature Conservancy in Boston. She is author of 
Country Walks in Connecticut: A Guide to The Nature 
Conservancy Preserves. A graduate of the Yale School of 
Forestry and Environmental Studies, Cooley has also 
served as a teacher for the National Audubon Society in 
Greenwich, Executive Secretary of the Housatonic Valley 
Association, and as an environmental researcher. 

Said Chairman Alex Gardner, “Connecticut is very for- 
tunate to have two such distinguished conservationists 
and longtime Conservancy friends to add to its Board. 
Both will be tremendous assets as the Chapter organizes 
for its next major capital campaign and land protection 
Program. We are also lucky to retain as a Board member 
Edie Smart, who likewise has an impressive record as a 
volunteer conservationist.” 


Alexander S. Gardner 


DAVID REYNOLDS JOINS STAFF 


Executive Director Les Corey has announced the ap- 
pointment of David L. Reynolds, a lifelong resident of 
Middletown, Connecticut, as Director of Development 
and Communications for the Connecticut Chapter. David 
comes to The Nature Conservancy following four years in 
Congresswoman Nancy Johnson's office where he was 
responsible for many programmatic and fundraising ac- 
tivities. His environmental responsibilities included bring- 
ing additional federal funds to Connecticut in support of 
water pollution control programs and assisting with the 
recent passage of legislation to protect the Farmington 
River. Dave is an alumnus of Duke University and is cur- 
rently working toward a MBA in marketing at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 

Dave accumulated an impressive record of achieve- 
ment during his tenure with Congresswoman Nancy 
Johnson. He managed many complex projects in her 
Washington office and has established a broad network 
of contacts in Washington and throughout Connecticut. 
He has a genuine affection and talent for working with 
people, and will be areal & ee ee 
asset to our program. He ~ - 
also has a deep commit- » 
ment to preservation, © 
having spent nine sum- | 
mers working as a wilder- & 
ness trip guide for the 
Chewonki Foundation in 
Wiscasset, Maine, a pro- 
gram dedicated to envi- 
ronmental education and 
conservation. Dave brings 
a variety of new skills and it 
insights to the Conser- iit i. 
vancy. 

In his position with the Connecticut Chapter, Dave will 
have primary responsibility for expanding the Chapter’s 
fundraising capabilities to help meet our current and fu- 
ture land preservation goals and to improve the Chapter’s 
public relation and communication efforts. 

Asked about his new responsibilities Reynolds said, 
“The timeliness and importance of The Nature Conser- 
vancy’s mission attracted me to this position. | am also 
impressed with the achievements and results-oriented 
philosophy of the Conservancy program. | feel privileged 
to have this opportunity to contribute to the preservation 
of Connecticut’s remaining natural treasures and look 
forward to meeting and working with many of our mem- 
bers across the state.” 

Dave is also an accomplished musician on the twelve- 
string guitar, is an avid gardener, skier and tennis player, 
and has been known to take time out to go salmon fishing 
in Norway. 
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David L. Reynolds 


Andy Zepp 


PEQUOT COMMUNITY FOUNDATION 
HELPS FUND MANAGEMENT 


The Conservancy is pleased to announce the receipt 
of a grant from the Pequot Community Foundation, Inc. 
for management at Griswold Point. The Point, a 22-acre 
preserve in Old Lyme, is a mile-long undeveloped coastal 
barrier beach with natural dune-type vegetation. Since 
acquired by the Conservancy in 1976, it has been open 
to the general public and is actively used by many groups 
for education and passive recreation. 

Griswold Point is also a successful nesting area for two 
shorebirds, the Piping Plover, a federally threatened spe- 
cies, and the Least Tern. The Piping Plover particularly 
has been the subject of intense study and efforts are 
being taken throughout the state to protect it and its hab- 
itat. One of the main threats to the species in protected 
areas, such as Griswold Point, is the disturbance of nest- 
ing areas by people and their pets. To eliminate this im- 
pact and yet still allow public use of the land during bird 
nesting season, the Conservancy has erected a sea- 
sonal fence around the main nesting area and will be 
posting appropriate signs. 

The grant from the Pequot Foundation will be used to 
defray the cost of materials. The Pequot Community 
Foundation, which began its operations in 1983, serves a 
number of communities in southeastern Connecticut. A 
second grant from the Rodney Johnson Foundation ad- 
ministered by the National Office of The Nature Conser- 
vancy contributed the remaining funds necessary to 
complete this project. The fence was erected by a group 
of energetic and dedicated volunteers (see photo). 

The nesting success of the birds will be monitored by 
biologists from the State's Department of Environmental 
Protection under the Least Tern/Piping Plover Recovery 
Program, a cooperative DEP-TNC project. In addition, a 
Nature Conservancy warden will be at the site during the 
summer months to educate visitors about the natural fea- 
tures here and ensure that the fragile resources are used 
appropriately. 


-_ 
Conservancy volunteers erect a seasonal fence at Griswold Point to 
protect bird nesting areas. Twenty-five enthusiastic members put up 
1,000 feet of fencing in about two and a half hours. A very special 
thanks to each of them! 
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Beth Lapin 
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Approximately 25 preserve volunteers and monitors attended a stew- 
ardship workshop on April 4. Using a cafeteria provided by Middlesex 
Mutual Assurance Company, a Corporate Associate, the volunteers 
learned about Conservancy goals and policies and received technical 
stewardship advice. 


GIFT OF LAND EXPANDS 
PROTECTION AT BENTON HILL FEN 


The Connecticut Chapter of The Nature Conservancy 
recently received a generous gift of land at Benton Hill 
Fen in Sharon. The property, donated by Adelaide Emory 
of Salisbury, consists of 4.17 acres along Boland Road. 
The land is part of a large open calcareous fen, home to 
several rare plants and animals. Ms. Emory’s land had 
previously been protected by a five-year conservation 
easement which preserved the land in its natural state. 

With this new addition, the number of protected acres 
at Benton Hill Fen now totals 95. This includes land owned 
directly by the Conservancy, acreage currently under 
conservation easement and areas protected voluntarily 
and registered by the current owner. “Land gifts are 
something special,” said Alexander S. Gardner, Chair- 
man of the Conservancy’s. Connecticut Chapter. “We are 
deeply grateful for Ms. Emory's generosity and thought- 
fulness toward all the future generations of Connecticut 
residents.” 


THANK YOU 


—To the late Dr. Joseph Lubart for his donation of a 
farm tractor and haybine implement. The tractor will be 
used at TNC’s Mashomack Preserve on Shelter Island in 
New York. The haybine will be sold with the proceeds ap- 
plied to the Burnham Brook stewardship account. 

—To Neill Curry of Sandy Hook for his donation of a 1/7- 
foot Grumman canoe. The canoe will be used by the 
Chapter for a variety of stewardship activities. 


VOLUNTEER TYPISTS NEEDED 


Volunteers are needed to extract and type names and 
addresses for a mailing. Typing can be done either at 
home (using a typewriter or IBM computer) or in the of- 
fice during the day (using our computers and phone 
books). For details, please send your name, address, 
phone, and preference in work place and time of day to: 
Typing Volunteers, The Nature Conservancy, 55 High 
Street, Middletown, CT 06457. 


Beth Lapin 


ACREAGE DONATED TO 
PIKE-MARSHALL PRESERVE 


The Chapter was pleased to accept the gift of twelve 
acres of sloping woodland from Drs. Earl and Margaret 
Mummert of Ledyard during the close of 1986. The land 
is adjacent to the Chapter’s Pike-Marshall Preserve and 
provides valuable upland buffer to the preserve’s wet- 
lands. The addition increases Conservancy ownership at 
the site to 270 acres. 

The Pike-Marshall Preserve protects a variety of habi- 
tats ranging from dry wooded upland to saturated shrub 
swamp. The preserve is open to the public for hiking and 
other forms of passive recreation. Access is off Lamb- 
town Road in Ledyard. 


HEMINGWAY GIFT OF LAND 


In late December 1986, Booth and Mary Moon Hem- 
ingway of Kittery Point, Maine, gave one acre in Stamford 
to The Nature Conservancy. The parcel is rocky, lightly 
wooded and slopes down to the east branch of the Mianus 
River. The parcel includes an access route from a pro- 
posed road. The Hemingways gave this parcel with the 
intent that it provide a buffer for a proposed subdivision 
and that it ultimately be transferred to the Stamford Land 
Conservation Trust. Our thanks to the Hemingways for 
being thoughtful protectors of the land. 


GLASTONBURY SUBCHAPTER 
FUNDS LOCAL PROJECTS 


Concerned with the rapid development of local wet- 
lands, natural areas, and farm land, the Glastonbury 
Subchapter of the Conservancy has recently sponsored 
a number of important local preservation projects. 

The Subchapter has pledged $1,000 to the Red Hill 
Coalition toward the preservation of Red Hill along the 
Connecticut River. This property is an important natural 
resource for the community and the river. 

A joint project with the Glastonbury Conservation Com- 
mission is being undertaken by the Subchapter to study 
alternative means of preserving Neipsic Bog, a unique 
natural area in Glastonbury. The study, which is being 
funded with a generous contribution from Dr. Karl Tolo- 
nen, will also be used to design a system of trails and 
boardwalks to improve access to the bog for educational 
purposes. 

The Subchapter has also committed an additional $500 
from local donations to research the need to preserve 
other critical wetlands in Glastonbury. 

Glastonbury Subchapter Chairwoman, Alexis Hook ex- 
oressed her enthusiasm for these projects, “It is satisfy- 
ing to have the support of so many conservation-minded 
Conservancy members who are willing to help preserve 
the best of Glastonbury’s remaining wild areas.” 


HAVE YOU VISITED 
IRON MOUNTAIN RESERVATION? 


lron Mountain is one of many hills situated to the east 
of the Housatonic River above the village of Kent. The 
Conservancy owns 276 acres which cover much of the 
mountain. The preserve was acquired through donations 
from Mrs. Annabel Irving and Mrs. Brigitta Lieberson. The 
mountain is named for one of the area's better known iron 
mines, which is not located on the preserve. It currently 
Supports a second or third growth forest that dates from 
the last extensive logging, done in the 19th century to 
fuel the iron furnaces. Past use of the area is evident in 
the remains of old charcoal pits. The remains of an old 
orchard are also to be found on the preserve. 

lron Mountain is covered for the most part with a mixed 
hardwood forest of oak, maple, ash and birch. Stands of 
hemlock are also found on the steeper slopes. The reser- 
vation supports a variety of animal species that are typi- 
cal of large wooded tracts of the area. It has a well 
marked loop trail and is an ideal place to become better 
acquainted with the flora and fauna of the region. 

The Iron Mountain Reservation may be reached by fol- 
lowing Route 341 east for 3 miles from the junction of 
Routes 7 and 341 in Kent. Turn south (right) on South 
Road and follow for 0.6 mile. Turn east (left) on Flat Rock 
Road for 0.4 mile. Go right on Treasure Hill Road for a 
short distance to the parking lot. 
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Map by Nora Rolston. Reprinted 
from Country Walks in Connecticut, 
with permission from the 
Appalachian Mountain Club. 


HAWAIIAN NATURAL HISTORY TRIPS 


The Nature Conservancy of Hawaii has announced its 
1987 Natural History Field Trip Program. The trips, each 
seven days long, explore rainforest, dune and mountain ter- 
rain on the islands of Maui and Molokai. Space is limited to 
eight participants per trip, so space should be reserved early. 
Trip dates are in May/June and September/October. For fur- 
ther information, contact: Marilyn Link, Field Trip Coordinator, 
The Nature Conservancy of Hawaii, 1116 Smith Street, Room 
201, Honolulu, HI 96817 (telephone: 808/537-4508). 


CONNECTICUT FIELD TRIPS 


June 13, Morgan Chaney Sanctuary: The Connecti- 
cut Botanical Society will sponsor a field trip to this sanc- 
tuary of the Connecticut Audubon Society in Montville. If 
time permits, the Conservancy's Milo Light Preserve, 
also in Montville, will be visited. The trip will include a dis- 
cussion of the effects of preserve size on the diversity of 
bird life. TNC members are encouraged to attend. Meet 
at 10:00 a.m. in the commuter lot at exit 77 off |-395 in 
Waterford, rain or shine. A bag lunch is suggested. 


June 20-21, Selden Creek: canoe trips. See article, 
page 3, for details. 


July 12, Rock Spring Preserve: Nature Conservancy 
members are invited to join the Connecticut Mycological 
Society on a foray in search of interesting mushrooms 
and fungi at this Conservancy preserve in Scotland. Meet 
at 10:00 a.m. at the preserve entrance, rain or shine. To 
reach the preserve, follow Route 66 east from Willimantic. 
Turn right on Route 14 and continue east through Wind- 
ham and Scotland. Take Route 97 (Pudding Hill Road) 
north towards Hampton for 1.5 miles. The main preserve 
entrance is located on the east side of Route 97 and is 
marked by a large wooden sign. A bag lunch is sug- 
gested. 


August 2, Altschul and Byram River Gorge Pre- 
serves: [he Conservancy and the Connecticut Botanical 
Society will co-sponsor a field trip to these two preserves. 
The Altschul Preserve in Stamford will be visited in the 
morning followed by a bag lunch and a visit to the Byram 
River Gorge Preserve in Greenwich in the afternoon. 
Meet at 10:00 a.m. at the city park on Riverbank Road in 
Stamford. From the Merritt Parkway, take exit 33 (Den 
Road). Going eastbound on the Merritt, bear right off of 
Den Road onto Roxbury Road. Follow Roxbury Road to 
Riverbank Road and bear right (north) onto Riverbank 
Road. Going westbound on the Merritt, take the first left 
off of Den Road onto Bangall Road. Turn right (north) 
onto Riverbank Road and follow to park. The park is lo- 
cated on the west side of Riverbank Road next to the 
Mianus River, past the intersection with June Road. A 
bag lunch is suggested. 


May 30, Trail Wood—Edwin Way Teale Memorial 
Sanctuary: Les Corey will lead a trip for Potapaug Au- 
dubon Society to Trail Wood: The Edwin Way Teale Mem- 
orial Sanctuary of the Connecticut Audubon Society on 
Kenyon Road, Hampton. The trip will explore the natural 
features and home of the Pulitzer Prize winning author. 
His book, A Naturalist Buys an Old Farm, describes the 
Trail Woods Sanctuary. TNC members are encouraged 
to attend. Meet at 6:30 a.m. at the commuter parking lot, 
Exit 70 off I-95 in Old Lyme or at 8:00 a.m. at Trail Wood 
Sanctuary. A bag lunch is suggested. 


The mission of The Nature Conservancy is to pre- 

serve the full array of biological diversity by find- 

ing, protecting, and maintaining the best exam- 

ples of communities, ecosystems, and endangered 
species in our natural world. 
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